THE  SHOWMAN

and profits. They generally seem to have
enough money, if not a great superfluity.
Some people seem to have a vague idea of
travelling show-folk as living in Rembrandt
interiors on a Salvator Rosa background, in a
scene of perpetual high lights and fuliginous
shadows full of flashing eyes, tangled gipsy
locks, dirt, confusion, clamour, and picturesque-
ness. They are instead a quiet and reserved
people, subdued in manner, clannish, living a
life apart; scrupulously clean and tidy, as
indeed anyone must be who lives in a caravan ;
self-reliant, asking little from anyone except
some tolerance from officials and freedom to
come and go and offer their simple wares ; and
you rarely find a gipsy among them. They
inter-marry among themselves, and are very
proud of their descent from some bygone
champion Sword-Swallower or Queen of the
Tight Rope ; success, if it comes to them, is
but modest, reckoned in terms of money;
failure means that they are down and out, and
there will be no one waiting to help them,
except perhaps their own folk.

Mr. Grahame remembers with extraordinary
vividness the shows of his youth, and obviously
watches the development of a very conservative,
but still moving, institution, with a kindly eye.
Discussing the zoology of roundabouts, he says
that the horses are always the names of real
horses, taken from an official stud-book; never
mere invented names. The horse retains its pre-
eminence over other beasts, though the " chairo-
plane " threatens it, and the " motor car," with